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The Anglo-Russian Crisis. 


In the spring of 1878, while lying idle in front of Con- 
stantinople, I listened for hours to General Skobeleff as he 
unfolded his views concerning the influence. which India 
would have upon the relations between Russia and England. 
Skobeleff had passed eight years in Central Asia. He was a 
Captain of Cavalry in the first expedition which landed on 
the eastern shore of the Caspian in 1869; a Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Cossacks in the Khivan Expedition of 1873 ; 
Major-General in command of the expedition which con- 
quered Khokand in 1876 ; and Governor of that province, 
under the name of Ferghana, from its conquest until he 
came back to Europe to take part in the war of 1877-78. 
He had at one time served on Kaufmann’s staff and was thor- 
oughly familiar with his views. He knew the object and 
result of every move which Russia had made across Turkes- 
tan. He had a perfect knowledge of the Oriental character, 
and so far as voluminous reading and intense study could 
make him so, he was thoroughly familiar with the history of 
the English conquest of India, and the modern relations 

- existing between the conquerors and the subject races. He 
had in him the latent elements of a great statesman as well 
as a great soldier, and had he lived it would have been his 
destiny to be the foremost figure in the colossal struggle 
which, either now or a few years hence, must take place to 
decide the mastery between England and Russia. 

Skobeleff's ideas are clearly set forth in a book by Charles 
Marvin, of which the Scribners have recently published sev- 
eral editions—‘ The Russians at the Gates of Herat ’—a 
work which reveals at a glance the whole object of Russia's 
conquest, first of Turkestan, and now of Turkmenia or the 
Turkoman country. For the great General’s ideas have 
now permeated the whole army, and are the guiding policy 
of Russian diplomacy. His view was that the control of the 
Bosphorus is indispensable to Russia’s commercial devel- 
opment and to her position as a great power; that England 
had assumed a position as her inveterate antagonist and 
had thwarted her purpose in two great wars ; and that it was 
necessary to acquire a position from which Russia could 
compel England to accede to her views or fight at a disad- 
vantage. Such a position could be obtained by an advance 
in the direction of India, the most valuable of all of Eng- 
land’s dependencies and the one where her power was the 
least firmly established. Once arrived at the borders of 
India he believed that Russia could either coerce England 
by diplomacy, or failing in that, could so injure her in war 
that she would be powerless to impede Russia’s advance to 
the Bosphorus. In brief, he said, ‘we will yet see the 
Eastern Question settled on the banks of the Indus.’ These 
views were not original with Skobeleff. They first found 

expression just after the Crimean War when he was a mere 

boy, but no one had elaborated them so fully and clearly 
as he, and at the time of his death he was their chief expo- 
nent. The writings which he has left behind him in support 
of them possess, as Mr. Marvin rightly says, greater signifi- 
cance than the oft-quoted will of Peter the Great. 
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For several years Mr. Marvin has been a prophet crying 
in the wilderness. He has written many books to explain 
the progress and purpose of Russia’s advance beyond the 
Caspian, but no one has listened to him or heeded him. 
Nor did Skobeleff or any of his followers in Russia believe 
that their ambition would be gratified so soon. None of 
them thought that in less than seven years after the treaty of 
Berlin they would be in a position to seize Herat by a coup 
de-main, and have the means for quickly concentrating an 
army of at least 200,000 men on the very borders of India. 
Now that England has suddenly awakened to a realization 
of these facts and possibilities, doubtless Mr. Marvin will 
have his reward. His little book—written in eight days, 
and containing nothing (except the latest details concerning 
the Penjdeh incident) that is not in his previous works—is 
likely to be more widely read than any book of the day of its 
class, and to form the basis of most of the current discus- 
sion of the subject. That it will be a revelation not only to 
most Americans but to Englishmen also, cannot be doubted. 
He is not a Russophobe ; he has kindly relations with large 
numbers of Russians from whom he has obtained his infor- 
mation, and he endeavors to write impartially. But he is pro- 
foundly moved at the present condition of affairs, for he ap- 
preciates their full significance. He appeals to his country- 
men to make ‘no surrender,’ and to cry ‘ hands off’ of 
Penjdeh and Ak Robat. If they yield in this, he foresees 
the inevitable fall of Herat and the opening of the gates of 
India. If his views are adopted the war must come now, 
for Russia appreciates her advantage and is not in a yield- 
ing mood. On the other hand, if England yields in the 
present dispute the war is only averted for a few years, for 
the issue is not Penjdeh nor Herat but Constantinople, and 
certainly England must and will fight before she allows Rus- 
sia to install herself there. 

The Eastern Question has been the dominating factor in 
European politics during the greater part of the present cen- 
tury. Its acute periods have usually been separated from 
each other by intervals of nearly a generation, and most 
people supposed that the treaty of Berlin had postponed a 
final settlement for at least twenty years. It looks now as if 
that period were too long, and that another great contest, 
involving as it must both Turkey and Austria, is about to 
break forth, either immediately or in the very near future. 
Even if the settlement can be made (as appears entirely im- 
probable) without war, the trans-Caspian advance of Russia 
has worked an entire revolution in Eastern affairs. Russia’s 
railroad will be at Merv in another year and then start 
southward towards Herat. England must perforce abandon 
the Gladstone policy of tearing up her railroad to Candahar, 
and as a measure of self-defence must build it as rapidly as 
possible. The two will inevitably join. And, then Eng- 
land—against her own wishes, as in the case of the Suez 
Canal—will have direct steam transit from London to Cal- 
cutta, a journey of only nine days. No matter what restric- 
tions may be placed on travel and traffic over this route, it 
cannot but change the whole course of Eastern trade and 
revolutionize Eastern politics. If England has been ever 
ready to fight for Constantinople because its possession by a 
powerful rival would give a base of attack upon the route to 
India, what attitude will she take towards a railroad leading 
through an enemy’s country directly into India? And yet 
to save India she is forced to build her end of this very 
line. Surely a crisis has come in the affairs of England, the 
direct result of her own policy regarding Constantinople; 
which was first enunciated by the younger Pitt nearly a cen- 
tury ago, and which has been steadily pursued ever since. 
The crisis falls upon a ministry whose forte is home ques- 
tions and not war or diplomacy. So far they seem to have 
been unequal to meet it and to have been outwitted by 
Russia, but no one who remembers England’s almost bound- 
less resources can believe that she will be overcome in the 
final struggle without a contest such as Europe has never 
seen, even in Napoleon’s time. F. V. GREENE: 
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Reviews 
A “Good American.” * 

‘ALL good Americans go to Paris when they die’ was a 
saying of Mr. Thomas Gold Appleton ; and surely he was 
one of those same good Americans destined for a prolonged 
= residence in that sepulchral capital. He was 

rn in Boston as near to the Frog-pond on the Common 
as the old wooden fence of the first quarter of the century 
allowed. ‘ The Frog-pond was a frog-pond then,’ his biog- 
rapher says, * with real frogs in it.’ But they seem to have 
skipped away, and now no nightly chorus from the muddy 
shores under the old willow entertains the Beacon Street 
beauties after the summer rains. Thomas Appleton, how- 
ever, preserved the traditions of the batrachians, and may 
have had his heart softened thereby—who knows ?—towards 
that great people whose capital was ‘ bewildering Paris.’ 
‘I must resume my tale,’ he writes in his diary of 1883, 
“in the very heart of the Frog nation.’ So Paris, in its 
palmy days, with its choirs of beautiful singers, was the 
natural outcome of a balmy Boston boyhood by the old 
Frog-pond. It was in this pond that Thomas once slipped 
a jack-knife, and, ‘ to his latest day, he often looked wistfully 
into its waves, as he passed by, in the vague hope of dis- 
cerning the long-lost treasure.’ 

We are not told that he recovered the knife, but it is cer- 
tain from his biography that he slipped a great part of his 
life into the larger pond across which he made many voy- 
ages and brought home many jack-knives for the good peo- 
ple of the Bay State. He was one of the few Bostonians 
who, between lessons, had time to travel, and who made the 
best of his vacation, and gave the best account of the time. 
As the son of one of the rich old Boston merchants, with 
little to do, his absences from his native city were prolonged, 
lasting a good part of his life. He was a non-producer, 
except of good stories—which, for the most part, his bi- 
ographer has omitted—and of witty sayings which are sa- 
credly preserved in the parlors of the ‘New Land.’ But 
he painted in Italy, hunted in England, and studied the 
Old Régime in France, and, with time and money and wit 
and hosts of friends abroad, he became a desirable bachelor 
diner-out in Boston, and set a bright, spice-loving table at 
home, around which the genius and wit of Boston’s suburbs 
often gathered. Wendell Phillips and John Lothrop Motley 
were the companions of his early youth, and Dr. Holmes 
tells us how the three were dramatically inclined, and used 
to ‘strut and rant in impromptu costumes’ in the Motley 
House in Walnut Street. Motley afterwards turned dra- 
matic historian, Phillips lent the best of drama to the plat- 
form, while Appleton imported pictures for the Atheneum 
and assisted in the début of opera-singers. In 1855, Phillips 
was stirring the Negro question with great power ; Motley, 
the same year, was giving the finishing touches to his mag- 
nificent ‘ Dutch Republic ;’ and Appleton writes from New 
York in June: ‘I am very well entertained here, and not 
a little busy, trying to give Miss Elise [Henslie] a good start. 
To-night is the eventful occasion. I have interested my 
friends here, who gladly lend themselves to a pretty girl’s 
début. So we are to take a box, encourage the débutante, 
and hit her with bouquets.’ Boston did her best in all three 
departments—literature, reform, and the opera. Each had 
its devotee from the neighborhood of the Frog-pond, and 
Beacon Street and Cambridge furnished a quota of chorus 
for each performer. Eight years ago Motley died, lamented 
by two continents. Three years since Phillips stood on the 
platform of Sanders’ Theatre in Cambridge and excoriated 
a brilliant audience of gentlemanly scholars for the dilettan- 
teism of culture at that university centre. This year Henry 
Irving was applauded to the echo in the same hall, as he set 
forth the grandeur of the stage, and Thomas Appleton would 
have been there in the front rows, if his life had been spared 
another year. 


* Life and Letters of Thomas Gold Appleton, Prepared byJSusan Hale. $1.75. 
New York ; D. Appleton & Co. “ " 
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Every man gets his bent from nature, and finds his open- 
ing and special sunshine. Appleton got his by the Frog- 
pond, and he lent a shade grateful enough to art and the 
artist. Conversation, good books and the graces throve in 
Boston for his living in it. We have for this the authority 
of no less a man than Dr. Holmes, who calls him a ‘ famous 
talker and wit, who has spilled more good things in the 
wasteful air of conversation than would carry a diner-out 
through half a dozen London seasons.’ By a process of 
perhaps justifiable excision, the evidence of this fine conver- 
sation is in the main left out of the present volume. What 
we have instead, however, is well told by a competent 
editor. We have a good picture of a boy’s life at ‘ Round 
Hill’ and in college, of a frank, open-eyed youth’s impres- 
sions abroad in his first three years of travel, and a few 
glimpses from the note-books of fifty years of a bachelor’s 
life, closing with the settlement of a polished talker on the 
Back Bay land, and the life of a gentleman of leisure who 
buttoned up his great coat against his beloved east wind. 
There he lived and ‘loved the eccentricities of the Boston 
climate,’ we are told, ‘for the very extremity of it. ‘* The 
whip of the sky,’’ he called the east wind lashing the inhab- 
itants into desperate energy.’ His span of years was just 
long enough to bridge over the space between the last of the 
Puritans and the last of the Transcendentalists. His mem- 
ory reached back in the first quarter of the century to the 
clergyman Danforth, who, on a July day, ‘ gave a very ani- 
mating description of the torments of the sinner in hell, for 
whom there is no hope, upon whom the dark waves of eter- 
nity roll, tinged with the bitter wrath of the Almighty ;’ and 
he passed away just as the students of Harvard College were 
petitioning for the abolition of prayers. 





“The Author of Beltraffio.” * 


For once we must confess ourselves thoroughly ‘ put out’ 
with Mr. Henry James, and yet—how thankful one ought 
to be that he has printed all his disagreeable stories in‘a 
single volume! Accustomed as we have been to delicate 
flavors, to refined delineation, to savory and ingenious talk 
from his pen, we opened ‘ The Author of Beltraffio’ with 
pleasant anticipations which, we must say at once, have 
been grievously disappointed. Why does Mr. Henry James 
print so much? Wherefore such literary incontinence, that 
seems absolutely incapable of restraining itself and pours 
forth good, bad, and indifferent with equal impartiality and 
equal abundance? Is not this a result of splitting a man 
(or a woman) into three parts, and ‘ running’ him (or her) 
as a trinity in three magazines simultaneously? How can 
there be perfect work when a man’s genius, however great 
and abounding, is plucked first this way and then that ; never 
allowed to settle down, rest and clarify ; never allowed to 
drain itself off, decant itself, mellow, and be still? Are we 
to get in the future nothing but dregs and turbidity and half- 
fermented stuff, instead of the crystal spirit we have been 
accustomed to ?' 

‘The Author of Beltraffio’ is a painful and repulsive 
story, followed by several others hardly less painful and 


repulsive. Shine on putrescence as genius may, it cannot 
glorify it. It is touching the lips of a corse with carmine, 
la Grecque, and trying to give them the bloom of life. In 


this story Mr. James takes the character of a writer who is 
morally rotten and who writes brilliant but impure books, 
and contrasts it as a foil with the character of the writer’s 
wife, who abhors brilliant impurity and, naturally, comes 
to abhor her husband, its author. Between them a child is 
murdered—the mother prefers to let the child die rather 
than live to read its father’s books! In ‘ Georgina’s Rea- 
sons ’—another flower in these fleurs du mal—we have a 
story even more abominable ; the story of an ungirlish girl 
who deliberately gets herself into all sorts of difficulties by 
her disingenuous concealments and conduct towards her 





a? Author of Beltraffio,” By Henry James. $1.50. Boston: James R. Osgood 
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parents, and who ends by committing bigamy for no assign- 
able reason. Mr. Jaines is walking on ground perilously 
like prurience in this story, and strikes in it, and in the rest 
of this volume, a note of distinct degeneration. We protest 
against such presentations of American villainy and vulgar- 
ity as—haply in the interests of ‘ internationalism ’—give a 
‘high’ flavor to this game. Is it any wonder that Lady 
Verney should dip her pen in gall, after reading stuff like 
this, and then rush into print with ‘ the Americans as de- 
scribed by themselves?’ We beg to remind Mr. Henry 
James of the a/ter ego—the former delightful self—and pray 
him not to write himself to death ; not to fritter his gentility 
and gentle skill away, and not to patch his tunic with the 
cast-off purple patches of a fast-decaying Frenchy school, 
however great the temptation. 





‘* At the Sign of the Lyre.’ * 

PLUTARCH tells us that Alcibiades carried a richly gilded 
shield whereon a Cupid brandishing a thunderbolt figured 
as a device, and that the lisping Greek, when he had waxed 
exceeding wanton, trailed through the streets of Athens in 
purple robes. On Mr. Dobson’s volume-shield there is a 
device almost as dainty : a lyre entangled in a passion-flower 
vine (we are not absolutely sure of our botany !), and the 
poet trails along in a robe not of purple but of brilliant pale 
green, full of vernal suggestiveness and seasonable associ- 
ations. On opening the book, moreover, we see that he too 
has waxed exceeding wanton, and that his wantonness is 
delightfully melodious, and that this melodiousness has been 
stitched together in sheets of beautiful print for the trans- 
Atlantic ‘ barbarian,’ and that the trans-Atlantic ‘ barbarian’ 
is glorified therein in the person of Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, to whom there are sundry lines of ‘ Ave,’ by way 
of propitiation and introduction, on the initial page. Happy 
poets, to whom golden bees thus hum from over the seas, 
and who need no electric coil to transmit their message ! 

What does one find at this lissome inn over which hangs 
the passion-flower-entangled lyre by way of invitation to ex- 
pectant guests? The brightest of smiles, the sharpest of 
tongues, the eye that sees the frailty and that forgives it. 
All these peep out from between the strings of the lyre. 
And the bill-of-fare?—for the Muses are the daintiest Of 
cuisinieres. For one thing, nightingales’ tongues; sec- 
ondly, fine herbs from Parnassus ; mead from Hebe’s cup ; 
‘sprouts’ from Mayfair ; nectar from a pea-blossom ; and 
—vinegar without venom! Attic salt, an owl or two from 
Athens, and rondeaux (not of beef !) from Old France com- 
plete the repast. And the things ‘ propria que maribus ?’ 
Here they are in plenty ; for ‘ youths and virgins,’ too, and 
for spiteful women and fabling critics. We are sure that no 
triolets ever contained a lighter or more concentrated tale 
than those in which Mr. Dobson jots down the ‘ Notes of a 
Honey-Moon ;’ and the villanelle, ‘On a Nankin Plate,’ is 
worthy of the little blue mandarin himself. ‘ The windings 
of some old-world dance’ have entered into these metres, 
and made them skim along like speckled lady-birds. 

To these fair old times of France, 

Through all their maze of to and fro, 

The light-heeled numbers laugh and go, 
as they have seldom laughed and gone before. Mr. Dobson 
possesses a happiness of touch that is like the touch-and-flash 
of a fire-fly. To say that his lines dance—that they ‘ breathe’ 
but do not ‘ burn ’—is to utter a truism which has become a 
mere platitude to his readers and lovers. One marvels how 
the London dust can take such aérial forms—how the Lon- 
don fog acquired such an opalescent glint. Doubtless the 
spiders hang their hammocks on the Thames; but what 
Cupid sprinkled them with this dew? No one ever ‘ broke 
the yellow daffodil’ and found so much in it, or searched 
the ‘ hollows of the ancient snow’ and discovered so many 
crocuses in them. In his heart of hearts, Mr. Dobson has 





PP At the Sign of the Lyre. By Austin Dobson. $3. New York : Henry Holt & 
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a little ‘Sainte Chapelle,’ to which he retires occasionally 
and chants exquisite ‘ carmina votiva,’ each and all a-trem- 
ble with delicate feeling, with delicate felicities—fine-drawn 
hairs that entwine the coarser chords of the lyre and give 
them an incommunicable sweetness, a personal note. 

The ladies who ‘ gather May dew’ in these delicate pages 
are not sanguinary Chiménes or thundering Athalies : they 
are the ‘ladies of St. James’s,’ full of fun and music and 
nymph-like laughter ; full of point and epigram, too, and 
not to be called aborigines of any land except Old England. 
Whether they sit in old sedan chairs or cry ‘ Halt!’ to in- 
trusive butterflies ; whether it is a dramatic vignette which 
they etch upon their pink finger-nails, or whether they ser- 
monize on unknown busts in the British Museum—there is 
the unmistakable accent of the Parks, the Zoo, the wee and 
witching hour on the Serpentine. Love’s madrigal in this 
little book is not the heart-breaking thing it was of yore. 
The brandished thunderbolt is a blade of translucent grass, 
the point of a gold pen from which slip ‘ words as sweet as 
curds.” Whether he is setting ‘ buds of purple and of gold’ 
round an old missal of the Thirteenth Century, or singing 
of hyacinth and rose in an urban Pieria; be the song of 
ghouls or gods, or be it of carvers and caliphs, there is the 
same ever-bubbling felicity of phrase, the nail is ever hit 
on the head, the bull’s-eye is ever transpierced with the 
dart. If there is polishing and filing—and surely there must 
be, for whence comes all this shine and glitter ?—it doth not 
appear. Mr. Dobson has the ‘ hang’ of the thing wonder- 
fully. We have never met such cunning in the structure of 
occasional verses, such playful caressing of the tigress-triolet 
and leonine Old French verse-forms that growl and grin 
horribly under the touch of others. There is precious little 
‘ didactic tap,’ either, in these verses. The philosophy is 
feathered with a humming-bird’s wing. It is as humorous 
as the beady eyes of a mouse, and as’ soft in places as its 
silken foot. 





“Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish and Sea-Urchins.”* 

A WIDELY revered authority—albeit no specialist in sci- 

ence—tells us 
the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance, finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 

Now modern biology rejects this theory of ‘ corporal suf- 
ferance;’ and yet, for some reason, the old-fashioned 
humane sentiment, in its finical application to ‘ all creatures 
great and small,’ still persists in certain quarters. Know- 
ing this to be the case, at the outset the author of this book 
enters into a serio-humorous defence of vivisection as prac- 
tised upon this triad of rudimentary animal life. The reader 
is exhorted to believe that no barbarity to which the jelly- 
fish is subjected under the experimenter’s knife equals that 
which is inflicted upon the more sensitively organized oyster, 
in being torn from its shell and eaten alive : whence the 
deduction, that until the public at large foregoes its self-in- 
dulgent onslaught upon the gentle mollusk, the disinterested 
destruction of a few jelly-fish at the hands of the savant 
should receive full connivance. Whether our last tender 
scruple on this score be removed, or the contrary, we can 
but wonder at the painstaking and ingenuity that mark Dr. 
Romanes’s methods of study. Whether the Medusa is pos- 
sessed of a nervous system was until recent date a moot- 
question among naturalists. The question at length having 
been settled affirmatively, the object of research is now to 
determine the degree of sensitiveness resident in the nerve- 
tissues of the Medusa. Many facts of curious interest are 
brought out by means of the experiments conducted by Dr. 
Romanes—as in the discovery that the jelly-fish possesses 
in some degree the sense of sight, and that this sense has its 
seat solely in the ‘ marginal bodies,’ as proved by the fact 
that their removal renders the animal completely insensible 





* Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish and Sea-Urchins. By George J. Remanes. (The Inter- 
national Scientific Series.) $1.75. New York : Appleton & Co. 
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to ‘luminous stimulation.’ We are interested also in the 
writer's experiment of subjecting the Medusa to the influ- 
ence of various nerve-poisons, since the effects marked were 
analogous to those observed in higher animal organisms, 
and lead to the conclusion that ‘ nerve-tissue, where it first 
appears upon the scene of life, presents the same funda- 
mental properties as it does in the higher animals.’ In the 
chapter treating of poisons, we remark the paradoxical case 
of a fish that cannot live in water, except the element be 
tempered ‘cum grano salis’—for at least one species of 
marine jelly-fish expires if suffered to remain for more than 
fifteen minutes immersed in fresh water. We do not go to 


. scientific books for treatises on prosody—unless we except 


/ 


the present work, which tells us all about the ‘ rhythm,’ 
both ‘ natural’ and ‘ artificial,’ of the Medusa. 

To the star-fish and the sea-urchin (‘ fretful porcupine’ 
of the deep!) Dr. Romanes gives but a single chapter. 
This disproportionate allowance of space we the more regret 
since the author's descriptions convince us that the last- 
named animals are greatly superior in intelligence to jelly- 
fish, and actually deserving of note for their ‘ acrobatic’ 
ability. The supposed reflections of a sea-urchin meta- 
physician on his power of choice as to the particular row 
of legs to be used in his ‘ righting movements,’ is a pleasant 
example of the divertisements which scientific writers some- 
times allow themselves. Ill-timed as it may now be to do 
SO, we are tempted to refer to the preface and the author’s 
therein-expressed purpose to suit his work to both ‘ general 
reader’ and ‘ working physiologist ’—two birds extremely 
difficult to hit with one stone. In this feat Dr. Romanes is 
very generally successful, though we cannot wholly ex- 
clude the suspicion that it is the ‘working physiologist’ 
more often than the ‘ general reader,’ at whom aim is taken. 





“*In the Distance.” * 

Mr. Laturop has been constantly adding finer touches to 
his work, until in ‘In the Distance’ he combines almost 
every requisite for an admirable story. There has always 
been more or less good workmanship in Mr. Lathrop’s 
work, but it has seemed frequently wasted on poor material, 
owing to an undesirable choice of subject. But ‘In the 
Distance ’ is wholly excellent and charming. These are the 
people that we know and love, or like and dislike ; these 
are the temptations we can conceive of, the conquests over 
self that it is good to know about ; and we have, besides, a 
humor in description wholly original of its kind, added to a 
poetic grace in the scenery and settings which is really ex- 
quisite. There is a decided plot, and the story is original 
and interesting ; but the great charm is in the descriptions 
of character or landscape. The people of the village are 
given in touches that show an important trait in a line and a 
half ; such as the description of Stubbs ‘ carefully avoiding 
looking at the mountain, as if it were incumbent on him to 
show that one person at least could not be inveigled into 
admiring it.’ The descriptions of scenery are not only so 
good that you do not skip them—in itself a good deal to say, 
—but they are so good that you will turn back to them 
again. It is a habit of Mr. Lathrop to make his scenery the 
key-note to his mood. A primrose by the river’s brim is 
ever so much more than a primrose tohim. His people and 
his landscape invariably fit each other. He sees the outer 
world as did the lover in ‘ Locksley Hall’: 

Oh my cousin, shallow-hearted ! Oh my Amy, mine no more ! 
Oh the dreary, dreary moorland! Oh the barren, barren 
shore ! ‘ 

If in his landscape he puts a gnarled tree, fantastically 
described as looking like two lovers embracing after a long 
parting, or before a long separation, you may be sure that 
the lovers in the story are to part or to meet again. The 
pretty incident of the wood-fire, startling the frightened 
swifts from the long unused chimney, and of their crowding 


—_— 


* In the Distance. By George Parsons Lathrop. 50 cts. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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back again when the fire goes out, is made typical of the 
restless-winged hopes that flit back to Burlen’s heart. Most 
striking of all is the description of the mysterious wind in 
the trees, just before the murder: ‘ See how it stirs the 
branches above him, causing them to nudge one another 
with uncouth mystery! One long, cloaked arm seems to 
take hold of another long, cloaked arm, and all beckon and 
point together as if moved by the presence, in the secret 
places here, of some dreadful, shadowy thing not to be 
named. Whitcot! Whitcot! Don’t you see that it is time 
to get back to the road?’ This entire scene of the murder, 
with the one which follows, of Burlen in hiding, adds an 
element of striking power to a story exhibiting also the most 
delicate touches. Forthe humor, we must content ourselves 
with a single example: ‘ The color rising in his faded face 
as if the magenta scarf at his throat had become fluid and 
unexpectedly tinged the pale features above it.’ There is a 
clever touch in the heading to one of the chapters : ‘ Noth- 
ing particular,—therefore important.’ 





‘** Praise-Songs of Israel.”’ * 

WE have experienced nothing but pleasure in reading Dr. 
De Witt’s new rendering of the Book of Psalms. It is the 
accurate outgrowth of his own Bible studies and labors in 
connection with his work as one of the Bible Revision Com- 
pany. It is based everywhere upon the new learning, the 
new dictionaries, grammars, and commentaries, and em- 
bodies a loving and reverent treatment of the sacred text. 
Everybody knows that the Psalms of the King James Au- 
thorized Version and of the Psalter of the Book of Common 
Prayer are far ‘behind the times’ in point of accuracy, 
scholarship, and correctness, whatever may be the beuaty 
and sweetness of their English. The Bible Revision Com- 
pany is an outgrowth of this knowledge, and Dr. De Witt’s 
particular version is a private labor of love anticipative of 
the complete sacred text soon to appear. He says truly : 
‘ The Revisers yield to none in admiration of the pure, rich, 
and melodious Saxon of the English Psalter. But they 
know well how often, by a delicate touch here and there, a 
Psalm may be illuminated, and its beauty, as well as its 
clearness and power, be immeasurably enhanced. The 
effect may be produced by bringing out an emphatic pro- 
noun, the slight change of a connective particle, the closer 
observation of a misconceived tense, and possibly the trans- 
position of a word or of a clause into the Hebrew order for 
the recovery of the lost emphasis, or some other like 
changes. The rendering'which, following these canons, Dr. 
De Witt gives us, is rhythmical and charming in a high de- 
gree, and preserves as much of the archaic coloring of King 
James's Version as is consistent with intelligibility and a 
scholarly appreciation of the present demands made on the 
new school of Biblical criticism. Dr. De Witt has reserved 
what James Payn calls ‘the impertinent accuracy of foot- 
notes ’ for a separate volume, wherein he will expound in 
detail the reasons which move him to deviate from the ac- 
cepted version. 





Recent Fiction. 

‘ THE SHADOW OF A CRIME,’ by Hall Caine, (Franklin Square 
Library) bears well the test that many apply to every novel : 
the reading of a bit on the first page and a bit on the last, to see 
how it ‘tastes.’ From the first page we see that the story will 
have a plot and deal with stirring events ; from the last, we are 
sure that the style is often one of great literary beauty ; and the 
novel proves to be all that we infer from this. It is original, 
intricate and exciting, but with depth that satisfies as well as 
surface that attracts.——* ACROSS THE CHASM’ (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) at once betrays itself by its name as a story about a 
Southern girl who finally marries a Northern man. It is quietly 
and pleasantly written, and beautifully issued, while one or two 
pages are enlivened by some enchanting children; but as a 
whole it is not a very original or striking addition to our litera- 
ture of mingled Yankee and Rebel elements.——‘ SOME ONE 
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ELsE,’ by B. M. Croker, (Franklin Square Library) is what the 
ladies will call ‘a perfectly lovely story,’ very amusing in the 
first si very tear-y and tender in the last part. It deals with 
the fortunes of some exceedingly lively young people who are 
wonderfully attractive ; the most attractive of all, perhaps, being 
the careless, luckless ‘ Teddy.’ 
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Mary CECcIL Hay’s stories are deservedly popular for their 
rather remarkable combination of delicate grace with sensational 
interest. 
Miss Braddon’s novels and ‘ The Heir of Redcliff.’ ‘ Lester's 
Secret’ (Franklin Square Library) has all the excellence of its 
accra : plenty of ‘Secret’ and mystery, but much that is 

etter than mystery, and a style that is graceful and attractive. 
It always seems on the brink of being dangerously sentimental, 
but never is—if we except the fancifulness of the hero’s and 
heroine’s names, Gervys Lester and Joy Glennorris, which cer- 
tainly do seem a little strained.——‘ A WEEK OF PASSION,” by 
Edward Jenkins, (Franklin Square Library) is, unfortunately, 
rather a misleading title for one of the best detective stories we 
have had for some time. The crime, the criminals, the accom- 
plices, the detection, are all unique, absorbingly interesting, and 
very well written up. 





‘BOULDERSTONE,’ by William Sime, in Harper’s Franklin 
—— Library, is an interesting story of capital and labor, in 
which the social problem is not made agg-essively prominent, 
though the moral is evident that the ate. for the social diffi- 
culty lies in creating right feeling on the part of the capitalist, 
not in exciting wronged feeling on the part of the laborer. The 
book has many picturesque side-issues, especially when it treats 
of good Captain Jansen and of Bertha’s school. There is excel- 
lent criticism on school-board examinations in the reply of one 
of Bertha’s —_ when she tells him she is sure he will ‘ pass.’ 
‘It wid be right enough, ma’am, if you was the examiner ; but 
it’s a bonny odds o’ differ when one 0’ them shore captains puts 
the questions. He don't put it to ye to get the answer ; he puts 
it to bamboozle ye like, an’ then it all flees away from ye.’ 





THE stories of Fitz-James O’Brien have certainly the merit of 
ee: ‘The Diamond Lens’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
and one or two others of the collection to which this gives its 
name exhibit power of the weirdly imaginative kind, interesting 
to a certain degree, but almost too much for any nerves just be- 
fore bedtime. ‘ Mother of Pearl’ and ‘ The Golden Ingot’ are 
especially strong with this peculiar kind of strength ; but taste 
for exciting literary food of this nature is fast declining, and in 
spite of the imagination undoubtedly exercised in the story of 
‘ The Diamond Lens’ itself, many will consider the best of the 
collection the one simple, natural, possible story in it—‘ Duke 
Humphrey’s Dinner.’ This is full of a brightness and pathos 
which show, if not the burning ot genius, at least the warmth ot 
human feeling. 





The Magazines. 


Two articles on the novel supplement each other well. In 
The Overland Monthly Joseph Le Conte writes ably of the prin- 
ciples of art as applied to fiction, and asserts that the art should 
never be subordinated to a purpose, and that while realism is 
the legitimate object of the art, it should be beautiful realism— 
the interpretive realities of Shakspeare rather than the photo- 
graphic realities ot Dickens. The portrait painter who gives us 
what our friend’s face means to us has done the correct thing, 
even if he has softened the mez ré¢roussé more than strict exact- 
ness would allow. All this is admirable, till he comes to the 
cheery working of his theory. When we find that it compels 

im to distrust George Eliot, to look askance at Charlotte Bronté, 
Wilkie Collins, Eugene Sue, Dumas and Victor Hugo, to disap- 
prove of Dickens, and to think so little of Howells and James as 
to acknowledge that he has not read them, we begin to wonder 
what is left. Nothing is left, he says himself, but Sir Walter 
Scott ; nothing left, that is, of what is best. This is very well, 
as far as it goes. Sir Walter is an admirable artist, and we 
shall always want him on our shelves; but can we make our 
children read him? There is a time for Sir Walter Scott and a 
time for Howells. ‘What do you find in Howells?’ asked a 
disciple of the old school lately of a friend. ‘I don’t know that 
I find anything,’ was the imperturbable reply : ‘I only know I 
can read him.’ 

Close upon this ideal of the novel follows, in Zhe North 
American Review, an article on ‘ Success in Fiction,’ by James 
Payn. It is needless to say that quite apart from special interest 
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in the subject, the paper is a delightful bit of reading. Mr. Pa 
is practical, helpful, and suggestive. The first essential for the 
novelist is to have something to say ; the successful journalist 
may write well what he is told to say, but the novelist must have 
an idea of his own. Having been struck with an idea, he must 
turn to it the other cheek to be struck again. Haste rarely does 
anything that is great ; genius never wins success without a good 
many of the simpler virtues. Fertility of imagination, observa- 
tion, and intuition, Mr. Payn declares essential to success ; after 
‘that, infinite pains, with all the society, travel, and reading that 
can be digested comfortably. , 


Outing is breezy with the true outwardness of the season. 
It is not without purely literary elements, but one feels that Mr. 
Hawthorne’s story 1s meant to be read in a hammock and that 
the ‘ Whist’ is intended for a rainy day in camp. The bicycle 
and its relatives carry off the largest share of the honors, appear- 
ing in many different articles and notes ; the most original being 
a presentation in parallel columns of the contrast between vet- 
turino and tricycle, as exhibited in’ the respective journeys 
through Italy of Hawthorne and Joseph Pennell. 


The tingling of the blood with which one reads the continua- 
tion in Lippincott's of Miss Tincker’s earthquake at Casamic- 
ciola is a pleasing variation on the languid interest with which we 
give ourselves to most contemporary fiction ; and readers of Miss 
Baylor’s ‘On This Side’ are treated to another hour of delight- 
ful amusement which is something more than mere amusement, 
leaving behind it as it does a healthful and not ill-natured sting 
of revelations as to human nature as well as British nature. 
Edward C. Bruce takes the encouraging ground that although 
the monopolist is certainly among us, he has always been among 
us in some form or other, and the world is not necessarily going 
to the dogs any faster than it ever did.——An excellent article 
on the new Lyceum School for Actors discusses impartially the 
advantages of a school to encourage what may be called mute 
acting—the constant sense of the assumed character even when 
it is not in focus,—and the dangers of a school easily led into 
over-acting and a needless terror of repose. The general verdict 
is of course in favor of the school, especially as Mr. Sargent, 
who is in charge of it, is not an extremist, but deprecates a great 
deal ot the machinery of the Delsartean system, while at the same 
time believing that a young woman who is to enter a room to 
slow music, clutching at the furniture tor support in the extrem- 
ity of her anguish, may enter slowly with a better grace after 
trying to eleven times, and ,sink into the final chair with more 
effect if she has clutched at the furniture seventeen times at re- 
hearsal.——There is an entertaining article on wigs, by O. A. 
Bierstadt ; but it is not easy to see what it was that Emily F. 
Wheeler thought had been left unsaid about the Brontés. 

It is almost as great a satisfaction to have an old favorite who 
does not take to disgracing himself as it is to come upon a new 
literary star. Bret Harte’s ‘Ship of ’49,’ in The English Illus- 
trated, is, so far, even better than his best, having a more defi- 
nitely laid and rounded plan in addition to his famous touches 
and play ofincident. Zhe English Illustrated is thus, with Con- 
way’s ‘A Family Affair,’ very strong in fiction, another feature 
of the month being the entertaining ‘ Interviewed by an Emperor’ 
of Archibald Forbes. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s novel in Zhe Atlantic begins to be interest- 
ing, with Chatty eager to go out to dinner where Mr. Cavendish 
is to be ; sure that although of course it is not yet proper for her 
in her deep mourning to laugh, it must be a mild and innocent 
gratification to like to hear Mr. Cavendish laugh. Another nice 
little touch is when the ardent lover ponders on the significance 
of the lady’s having said of a past sunset, ‘I wondered if you 
remarked,’ instead of ‘I wonder if you remarked.’——The fifth 
paper on Madame Mohl, by Kathleen O'Meara, is more enter- 
taining than most novels, the little incident of the long-kept love- 
letters discovered by Madame Mohl after her husband’s death 
with a half dread that they should prove from some other woman 
he had loved, being worthy ot being embalmed over again in 
genuine fiction.——Horace E. Scudder writes of ‘ Childhood in 
Early Christianity,’ giving curious insight into the methods it 
was thought necessary to adopt to make the little Christian child 
something quite superior to anything childhood had ever been 
before ; but with the result that might have been expected, of 
creating little creatures not half so sweet and dear as those whom 
the world has now taken to spoiling with adoration for child- 
nature without any mysticism.——Richard A. Proctor throws 
some new and much-needed light on the subject of ‘ The Misused 
H of England,’ revealing that the 4 is not slipped in always 
where it oe not belong, but merely in the case of emphasized 
words ; so that the same word will sometimes be given by the 
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same man with the 4 and sometimes without.——Mr. James 
contributes an admirable review of George Eliot’s Life. 

How far a jest will throw its little beams ! Many are the good 
things in ee but one carries away with one Mr. War- 
ner’s remedy for the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill: let the Eng- 
lishman marry the sister first.——The number is strong in de- 
scription ; ‘ afiola and its Environs,’ by Birge Harrison, 
* Through London by Canal,’ by Benjamin Ellis Martin, and ‘A 
Wild-goose Chase,’ by F. D. Millet, all illustrating in more or 
less degree that happy art which consists in not describing 
things. The average describer copies from his note-book 
‘weather very rainy,’ or ‘the women of this country wear very 
short skirts.’ Mr. Millett tells us: ‘ All the costume we saw 
for nearly a week was water-proofs and umbrellas. We judged 
from what we saw that one of the peculiarities of the dress of 
Danish women was very short petticoats—an impression which 
speedily vanished with the cessation of the rain.’ Mr. Harrison, 
travelling with elastic plans and an artistic compass whose 
needle, exquisitely sensitive to beauty, was liable to switch him 
off at any point on the route, obeys the same artistic compass in 
his pleasant literary style. Nor must we forget Swain Gifford’s 
song without words as a bit of description, in his beautiful 
*Copenhagen Pier..——Something has happened at the ‘ Red 
Glove :’ the little maid has run away, and the reader's pulses 
are quickened to impatience for the next number.——Miss Wool- 
son, in ‘East Angels,’ lets her people fill up the time with some 
admirable criticism on the modern novel ; but we cannot help 
feeling sorry that she has thought it necessary to illustrate prac- 
tically. ‘East Angels’ contains already some excellent ‘ bits,’ 
but we miss the crisp, terse style of ‘ For the Major,’ in which 
every word told, and feel that ‘East Angels’ is to be as long 
as ‘Anne’ without having every chapter relevant to the story. 
——An article of much interest to many is one on ‘ Jersey Cattle 
in America,’ by Hark Comstock. He mentions an extraordinary 
weekly record of butter, but extraordinary as it is, it has been 
surpassed since the article was written by two animals, both 
having in their veins the blood of the noted cow ‘ Coomassie, 
whose portrait heads the article, mingled with that of ‘ Welcome 
166.’ A Baltimore lady owns both these animals, and her 
* Princess 2nd’ now takes the lead with a record of 46lbs. 12402. 
of butter in seven days. Bya mistake of the printer the names of 
* Eurotas’ and ‘ Jersey Belle of Scituate’ have been exchanged 
under the respective pictures ; a mistake quickly noted by those 
familiar with what may be called the ‘ first families’ of Jersey, 
or the F. F. J.’s of America. 


The Century appears too late for notice this week. 





Modern Maps of Egypt. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


THE most magnificent specimen of cartography extant is 
the map of Egypt draughted by MM. Martin, Bertre and 
Jacolin on a scale of 1 : 100,000, and engraved by the best 
Parisian workmen. The observations of the French expedi- 
tion under Bonaparte, thus communicated to the scientific 
world, have furnished every subsequent map-maker, directly 
or indirectly, with the material for work on a smaller scale. 
The maps of the German expedition, although in every way 
inferior, are still of great value. In 1882-3 the British War 
Office issued a map, in five sheets, at 25 cts. each, compiled 
from the excellent Arabic map of Mahmoud Bey and the 
surveys of Linant de Bellefonds. But there were parts of 
the Western Desert which, as is well known, had never been 
visited in modern times. The exquisite beauty and tender 
finish of the vellum maps of the Fourteenth Century might 
disarm criticism ; but they are by no means unsafe guides 
—as I have learned by experience. Somewhere about 
1840, Col. Leake prepared a map thoroughly bad in de- 
sign and execution, especially in its treatment of the 
Fayoum. He printed on it, however, a caution that this 
part of the world, known for about 3,700 years, mapped 
in the time of Moses, and elaborately surveyed by the 
French, was draughted by himself from description only ! 
This was actually offered for sale in London in 1882—not 
as a curiosity but as amap. My own surveys were pub- 
lished in London, Paris, New York and Amsterdam in every 
form, from autograph maps in the Hera/d to the large scale 
lithograph of the Dutch Academy of Sciences. But yester- 
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day my eye fell upon a map of Egypt, just published in _ 
Chicago by Rand, McNally & Co., in which are preserved 
all the most ridiculous blunders of Leake, including the 
* baseless’ pyramids invented by him to grace the imaginary 
plateau haunted by the ghosts of the ‘ Maggrebin Arabs.’ 
By consulting the Bedeker and copying (without credit, of 
course) its admirable map of the environs of Cairo, such 
interesting problems are offered to the inquiring mind as to 
why the citadel of Cairo should stand, in the small map, on 
the ‘Mokalam Hills’ and in the larger one on the Gebel 
(Hill) Mokattam. Names are misspelt by the hundreds. For 
example, Fostat or Mesr (Cairo) becomes ‘ Fostator Mesr.’ 
A ‘ principal road ’ leads from the capital to Suez. Exactly 
half way there are ‘ two trees.’ Fortunately they are different 
sorts. One is sketched as a pine ; the other appears to be 
an olive. On the opposite side of the same road is ‘ one 
tree,’ but unhappily for the traveller, this landmark will soon 
disappear, It lies prone, and has already been stripped 
of its branches—for firewood! These are the only ‘trees’ 
in 100,c0osmiles of desert. It is incomprehensible that 
such a sheet as this should be printed in this country, when 
for less than two dollars the maker might have bought any 
one of adozen correct maps, and have reproduced it by pho- 
to-engraving at a trifling cost. 


New York, 18 April, 1885. Cope WHITEHOUSE. 





The Authors’ Readings. 


Tue Authors’ Readings at the Madison Square Theatre 
this week were a great success. The auditorium was crowded 
each afternoon with men and women (chiefly women), whose 
presence attested not only a desire to see and hear their 
favorite poets and novelists, but to aid, to the extent of an 
entrance fee, the cause of international copyright. On the 
stage was a notable cluster of literary lights. Mr. Curtis 
presided on Tuesday, and made a few introductory remarks ; 
and then Professor Carroll read a letter of regret from Dr. 
Holmes, and some of the familiar poems which the Auto- 
crat could not be present to read for himself. Before the 
melody of these verses had quite died away, Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne threw a page-full of ‘ Dust’ in the eyes and 
ears of the audience, whom he treated also to the results 
of some of his early ‘ Saxon Studies’ in the matter of beer- 
drinking. From his forthcoming serial in Harper’ s Monthly, 
Mr. W. D. Howells read a chapter in his most characteristic 
vein. Prof. Boyesen recited one of his ‘ Idylls of Norway ;’ 
Mr. Bunner of Puck reported an interview he had recently 
enjoyed with a spook ; and Mr. Hopkinson Smith (a South- 
erner by birth, who renders the Negro dialect with uncom- 
mon skill) read selections from ‘ Uncle Remus.’ Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner failed to appear, and his place was taken by 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who read a couple of his graceful 
poems. But the hit of the day was made by Will Carleton, 
whose recitation of his ‘ First Settler’s Story’ was a revela- 
tion to the audience, even to/those who were already familiar 
with it. Wednesday’s exercises were presided over by As- 
sistant Bishop Potter, the readers being John Boyle O’ Reilly, 
W. D. Howells, Mark Twain, G. P. Lathrop, Edward 
Eggleston, Henry Ward Beecher and Frank R. Stockton, 
who read a new and unpublished story. The readings were 
as a rule more interesting than effective, authorship and 
elocution being two very different arts. 





The Lounger 


IN Sir Henry Taylor’s interesting Autobiography, just pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros., is a letter from the late Mrs. Cameron, 
Lord Tennyson’s friend and neighbor on the Isle of Wight, in 
which is given the poet’s opinion of autograph-hunters and gath- 
erers of anecdotes. He said that he believed ‘ every crime and 


every vice in the world was connected with the passion for auto- 
graphs and anecdotes and records ;’ that to unearth and relate 
anecdotes of great men was to treat them ‘like pigs, to be ripped 
open for the public; and he knew that he himself should be 
ripped open like a pig ; that he thanked God Almighty with his 
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whole heart and soul that he knew nothing, and that the world 
knew nothing, of Shakspeare but his writings; and that he 
thanked God Almighty that he knew nothing of Jane Austen, and 
that there were no letters preserved either of Shakspeare’s or of 
Jane Austen’s,—that they had not been ripped open like pigs.’ 
There are no letters of Shakspeare’s, I believe ; but Miss Austen 
has not escaped the ripping-open process. Two volumes of her 
letters were put upon the market a short time ago; but the rip- 
ping revealed little that was interesting, and they are in the 
market still. Perhaps Miss Austen shared Lord Tennyson’s 
horror of the publication of private letters, for she wrote none 
that were worth publishing. 





Lorp TENNysON’s admiration of Miss Austen is a curious 
thing, by the way. According to Mrs. Cameron, he placed her 
next toShakspeare. Perhaps he took the poet as the starting-point 
of a circle composed of famous men and women, letting the sec- 
ond-greatest come next on his right, and soon. Such an arrange- 
ment as this might easily have brought Miss. Austen ‘ next to 
Shakspeare ’—on the left! Mrs. Cameron was famous for her 
cleverness in taking photographs. She has made the finest 
heads of Tennyson and Carlyle in existence, and every distin- 
guished person who came to the Isle of Wight was proud to sit 
in front of the Cameron camera. Her son has fallén heir to her 
secret but not to her success, though he has made some admir- 
able photographs. 





BUT to return to Shakspeare, and ‘ the passion for autographs 
and anecdotes and records.’ The 7ridune on Thursday of last 
week, and the Wor/d on Sunday, announced the discovery of a 
volume of Shakspeare’s plays, containing an autograph of the 
poet, in Chicago. The 7ribume’s information is in the form of a 
telegram. It says that ‘ one of the few authentic autographs of 
Shakespeare’ was presented to the Chicago Historical Society 
on Tuesday, April 21. ‘ The autograph is written on the fly-leaf 
of a volume of Shakespeare’s comedies and tragedies,’ which 
was originally owned by ‘the Rev. John Ward, Vicar of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in Shakespeare’s time, and was brought to this 
country by an early Mormon settler in Illinois.’ The poet’s 
name is spelled ‘Shakspear.” The World, quoting from the 
Chicago. Mews, says that this priceless treasure was ‘ exhibited ’ 
by Mr. C. F. Gunther (not presented to the Society), and adds 
that the autograph is written on ‘a slip of paper’ pasted on one 
of the first pages of the book. The signature is ‘W. Shake- 
speare.’ ‘ All who have examined it consider it genuine.’ 





IT will be seen that these two accounts differ in almost every 
particular ; but the most important discrepancy remains to be 
noted. The 7ribune says that the poet’s name is written ‘on 
the fly-leaf,’ and that the volume was ‘ published in 1663." Now 
in 1663 Shakspeare had stopped writing autographs‘for forty- 
seven years, having been buried in 1616. The Wor/d quotes the 
News as saying that the book bears ‘ the imprint of 1632.’ This 
is no better. A man who has been dead for sixteen years is no 
more likely to oblige an autograph-hunter than one who has been 
at rest three times that long. But if the name is ‘ pasted’ in, the 
date of the volume doesn’t make the slightest difference. And 
as Chicago is such a well-known centre of Shakspearian scholar- 
ship, it would be discourteous to refuse to accept her endorse- 
ment of the autograph. 





REFERRING to the above variations in the spelling of the word 
Shakspeare, a friend writes: ‘In various other ‘‘ authentic auto- 
graphs” it is spelled ‘‘Shakspere.” It is so spelled three times 
in the poet’s will; but here, as elsewhere, the writing is so 
crabbed that one half suspects that William’s ability to write 
stopped with the signing of his name. The advocates of the 
Baconian theory as to the authorship of the Shakspearian plays 
have never, I believe, taken up this point. Let them consult the 
facsimiles in Knight's edition,’ 





* As Mr. Lowell’s declension of the Professorship of English 
Literature at Oxford was based upon considerations of a purely 
domestic character,’ writes ne who should know whereof he 
speaks, ‘the Electors do not despair of making him reconsider 
his decision. What will President Eliot say to this? Behold 
what we get for sending England a clever Minister! But it’s 
always the way. Give John Bull an inch, and he’ll take an ell 
every time—and a Low-ell at that, if he can get it!’ But in this 
case he will take two ells—unless we can persuade Mr. Russ-ell 
Low-ell to return to his native land ! 
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“ Montcalm and Wolfe.” 
[From The Spectator.] 

MR. PARKMAN gives us in these two volumes the most fasci- 
nating instalment of the very fascinating work, or rather series 
of works, under the title of ‘France and.England in North 
America,’ to which he has devoted a laborious life. Montcalm 
and Wolfe are the heroic opposing figures in the Seven Years’ 
War, so far as that was fought out in the New World. ‘In 
order,’ says Macaulay, ‘that Frederick might rob a neighbor 
whom he had promised to defend, red men scalped each other 
by the great ra of North America.’ That is true so far, But 
the Seven Years’ War was quite as much Pitt’s as Frederick’s, 
If Frederick was correct in maintaining that he fought Austria in 
America, Pitt was no less correct in declaring that he conquered 
America in Germany. The results of his operations, if not 
positively greater, are more obvious than those in Frederick’s 
case. Mr. Parkman, coming in the wake of Macaulay and 
Carlyle, and looking at the expansion of England a hundred 
years ago from the most advantageous historical standpoint, 
says: ‘The Seven Years’ War made England what she is. It 
crippled the commerce of her rival, ruined France in two Con- 
tinents, and blighted her as a Colonial Power. It gave England 
the control of the seas and the mastery of North America and 
India, made her the first of commercial nations, and prepared 
that vast Colonial system that has.planted new Englands in every 
quarter of the globe. And while it made England what she is, 
it supplied to the United States the indispensable condition of 
their greatness, if not of their national existence.’ This passage 
not only sums up Mr. Parkman’s work, but indicates the spirit 
in which he writes. He recalls both Macaulay and the late Mr. 
J. R. Green. His imagination is fired by the same kind of 
patriotism as theirs, which was essentially pride of race. Pitt 
is Mr. Parkman’s hero quite as much as he was Macaulay’s. 
Indeed, when we first read the following, we were in some 
doubts as to whether it was not a quotation from a well-known 
volume of essays : 

One man towered above them all. Pitt had many enemies and 

many critics. They called him ambitious, audacious, arrogant, theat- 
rical, pompous, domineering; but what he has left for posterity is a lofti- 
ness of soul, undaunted courage, fiery and passionate eloquence, proud 
incorruptibility, domestic virtues rare in his day, unbounded faith in 
the cause for which he stood, and abilities which, without wealth and 
strong connections, were destined to place him on the height of power. 
The middle class, as yet almost voiceless, looked to him as its cham- 
pion ; but he was not the champion of a class. His patriotism was as 
comprehensive as it was haughty and unbending. He lived for Eng- 
land, loved her with intense devotion, knew her, beiieved in her, and 
made her greatness his own; or, rather, he was himself England 
incarnate. 
Like Mr. Green, Mr. Parkman has that enthusiastic interest in 
the past—provided it be a past that is saturated with human» 
interest—which enables him so to breathe on the dead bones of 
history that they live. He has all the love—amounting nearly 
to a passion—for the Making of Americathat Mr. Green had for 
the Making of England. 

Only the very greatest enthusiasm, indeed, could have sus- 
tained Mr. Parkman under the extraordinary difficulties in the 
midst of which his task has been accomplished. He has read in 
French and British libraries with the avidity of a Macaulay ; he 
has conducted personal investigations with the dogged deter- 
mination of a Carlyle; yet, for a time at all events, he had to 
bear up under an affliction like Prescott’s. But he has had his 
reward. Had he not tramped along the routes of Johnson, 
Rogers, and the rangers whom the stru Ble between France 
and England brought to the front, and had e not lived in camp 
with the tribes of the prairie, he would not have been able to 
make the old Indian struggles live, with all their wild pictu- 
resqueness of natural surroundings, and also in all their human 
horrors. Had he not studied the manuscripts in the possession 
of the Montcalm family, he would not have been in a position 
to produce by far the best portrait that has been given of one of 
the few French nobles who did their best to save, and to some 
extent actually: did redéem, the Sodom of the ancien régime. 
Mr. Parkman’s historical achievements are, indeed, notable, even 
in a time which, like the present, is distinguished for such work. 
This is incomparably the best-written and most trustworthy ac- 
count of the American period with which it deals, between the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 and the Peace of Paris in 1763 
—the period which saw the rout of Braddock, the unpromising 
entrance of Washington into public and military life, the victo- 
ries ot Montcalm on the one side, and of Wolfe on the other, 
the truly glorious victory on the Plains of Abraham. For the 
first time we get a strictly verifiable statement of the strength 








of the forces that were engaged on the two sides in the struggle 
for Canada—a statement which disposes finally of the French 
calculations, conceived in the spirit of Barrére rather than of 
truth, that Wolfe took Quebec by force of numbers. Mr. Park- 
man puts in a new, and, we are convinced, in the proper light, 
the episode, in the Franco-English struggle, of the deportations 
from Acadia, which have made not a few poets and even politi- 
cians go, like one of Lord Beaconsfield’s minor heroines, quite 
unnecessarily, ‘into very pretty mourning.’ It would be an in- 
justice to Mr. Wright, the biographer of Wolfe, to say that Mr. 
Parkman has given as strikingly fresh a portrait of him as he has 
of Montcalm. It would be unjust to Wolfe himselt to say that 
Mr. Parkman has rehabilitated has character, which needed no 
process of the sort. But he has remcved some misconceptions, 
and given the lie to some misleading gossip. Above all things, 
he has painted the American surroundings of Wolfe as they have 
never been painted before. The romance of war which culmi- 
nated, although it did not end, on the Plains of Abraham, has 
been told a hundred times, but it has never been told so well as 
by Mr. Parkman. Greater praise than this it would hardly be 
possible, less it would certainly be unfair, to give. 

It is impossible, within the limits of such a notice as this, to 
do perfect justice, in the way of criticism, to a work of the 
dimensions and character of that before us. All that we can do 
is to summarize and characterize it—which we have alread 
done—and to mention the points in it which have most oak 
us, which we shall now do. And the first observation which 
occurs to us relates to the moral cause of the loss of Canada by 
France. That was due largely, we shall not say entirely, to 
Canada being blighted by the two great vices of the ancien 
régime, superstition and practical Voltaireanism. ‘It cannot be 
said too often,’ says Mr. Parkman, ‘that in making Canada a 
citadel of the State religion—a holy of holies of exclusive Roman 
Catholic orthodoxy—the clerical monitors of the Crown robbed 
their country of a trans-Atlantic empire. New France could 
not grow with a priest on guard at the gate to let none in but 
such as pleased him.’ What did the curé¢ do for the much-be- 
moaned Acadians : ‘ Enfeebled by hereditary mental subjection 
and too long kept in leading-strings to walk alone, they needed 
him not for the next world only but for this ; and their submis- 
sion, compounded of love and fear, was commonly without 
bounds. He was their true government; to him they gave a 
frank and full allegiance, and dared not disobey him if they 
would. Of knowledge he gave them nothing; but he taught 
them to be true to their wives and constant at confession and 
mass, to stand fast for the Church and King Louis, and to resist 
mens and King George.’ Clough’s ‘subtle Jesuit cardinal ’ 
woul have suited the poor French Canadians, although, in 
their presence he might safely have cast off the cloak of his 
subtlety : 

It mattered not a jot 

Whether the thing, indeed, were so or not ; 

Religion must be kept up, and the Church preserved, 

And for the people this best served. 

And then he turned, and added most demurely, 

‘ Whatever may befall, 

We Catholics need no evidence at all. 

The Holy Father is infallible, surely !’ 
The Catholic missionaries were really to blame, Mr. Parkman 
shows, for the expulsion of the poor Acadians from their prov- 
ince, After having taken the oath of allegiance to the British 
Sovereign, they were found secretly aiding the French soldiers ; 
and this they did at the instance of the priests, who were 
* always the agents of a double-headed foreign Power—the Bishop 
of Quebec, allied with the Governor of Canada.’ While abject 
superstition held sway in lower French-Canadian life, the im- 
voce and unscrupulousness produced by flippant unbelief 
were all-powerful in high places. When Montcalm arrived in 
Canada, in 1756, he found society gay, gallant, vicious, rotten. 
Louis XV. and his mistresses in France had their counterparts 
in a certain ‘ Intendant Bigot,’ who really administered Canada 
under the weak, egotistic, and jealous Governor-General Vaud- 
reuil, and his sultanas, the husbands of whom, again, had no 
hesitation in taking pecuniary bribes, or in accepting professional 
promotion, as their rewards for ignoring the dishonor of their 
wives. As for the commercial mora/e of the Bigots, Péans, and 
other scandalous creatures, whom Montcalm was compelled to 
pass his time amongst, it is enough to quote his own significant 
words : ‘What a country! Here all the knaves grow rich, 
and the honest men are ruined.’ Such a society was bound to 
go down before British colonists in the long run, even although 

ae usual British blundering {and misfortune marked the begin- 

_ ning of the contest. 
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With all respect to Wolfe, the true hero—we shall not say of 
the struggle between France and England, but of Mr, Parkman’s 
volumes—is Montcalm. This devout, vivacious, tender, almost 
spirituel being, more of a country gentleman than of a soldier, 
wanting, indeed, only Teutonic robustness to be a Washington, 
looks as if he had walked out of one of the wholesome and 
sprightly French novels of the old school. He was born in 1712 
at the Chateau de Candiac, near Nimes, in the South of France, 
and from the beginning to the end of his career preserved not a 
little of ‘ the warm South’ in his composition. He entered the 
army at the age of fifteen, distinguished himself early, and mar- 
ried so young that by the time he was forty-one he had had ten 
children, of whom six, two sons and four daughters, were alive. 
‘ He was pious in his soldierly way,’ says Mr. Parkman ; and we 
find him writing in his autobiography about his large family, 
‘May God preserve them all, and make them prosper in this 
world and the next! Perhaps it will be thought that the number 
is large for so moderate a fortune, especially as four of them are 
girls ; but does God ever abandon his children in their need ? 

Aux petits des oiseaux il donne la pature, 

Et sa bonté s’étend sur toute la nature.’ 
Montcalm’s soldiering brought him a Brigadier-Generalship ; 
but his heart was in Sis chateau, where he lived with his wife, 
his children, and his mother, to whom he was warmly attached. 
He was by no means elated, therefore, when the chief command 
of the French troops in Canada was offered him in 1756. He 
considered himself exiled, and his only consolation consisted in 
writing to his wife and mother. It is in this style that he prattles 


.to Madame Montcalm of his voyage from the Old World to the 


New: ‘ After speaking of our troubles and sufferings, I must tell 
you of our pleasures, which were fishing for cod, and eating it. 
The taste is exquisite. The head, tongue, and liver are morsels 
worthy of an epicure. Still, I would not advise anybody to 
make the voyage for their sake. My health is as good as it has 
been foralong time. I found it a good plan to eat little and take 
no supper ; a little tea now and then, and plenty of lemonade. 
Nevertheless, I have taken very little liking tor the sea, and 
think that when I shall be so happy as to rejoin you, I shall end 
my voyages there. . . It is pleasant, I know, to hear 
particulars about the people one loves; and I thought that my 
mother and you, my p nessa and most beloved, would be glad 
to read all dun dull details.’ Full of the cares of his cam- 
paigns, and surfeited with the society of Montreal, which Mr. 
Parkman describes as ‘ a sparkling fragment of the reign of Louis 
XV., dropped into the American wilderness,’ his refrain is, 
‘I live only in the hope of joining you all again.’ When Louis 
XV. sent him the coveted decoration of the Cordon Rouge, he 
wrote to his wife, ‘I think I am better pleased with what you 
tell me of the success of my oil-mill.’ In the depth of despair, 
caused mainly by the follies, malversations, and dissensions of 
those with whom he was associated, he writes to his intimate 
friend Boulamaque, ‘I shall always say, ‘‘ Happy he who is 
free from the grand yoke to which I am bound.’’ When shall 
I see my chateau of Candiac, my plantations, my chestnut grove, 
my oil mill, my mulberry-trees ? O, d0n Dieu, bon soir; britlez 
ma lettre.’ Yet Montcalm, in spite of his almost feminine ten- 
derness and sensitiveness, was a brave soldier and a skilful com- 
mander. His successes in Canada were more numerous than 
his defeats. He was a match for every General he met, except 
Wolfe ; and it is by no means certain that he would have suc- 
cumbed to Wolfe if he had not been hampered by jealous and in- 
capable colleagues. 

It is with reluctance that we refrain from reproducing some 
of Mr. Parkman’s battle-pieces. We must content ourselves 
with saying that his accounts ot the battle on the Plains of 
Abraham, the storming of Ticonderoga by the English, and the 
rout of Braddock, who figures to more advantage in these pages 
than he has generally done, are at least equal to any writing of 
the kind that has appeared of late years. Mr. Parkman is a 
good photographer in words. Here is Wolfe : 

His face, when seen in profile, was singular as that of the great 
Condé. The forehead and chin receded ; the nose, slightly upturned, 
formed with the other features the point of an obtuse triangle ; the 
mouth was by no means shaped to express resolution ; and nothing 
but the clear, bright, and piercing eye bespoke the spirit within. On 
his head he wore a black three-cornered hat ; his red hair was tied in 
a queue behind ; his narrow shoulders, slender body, and long thin 
limbs were cased in a scarlet frock, with broad cuffs and ample skirts 
that reached the knee ; while on his left arm he wore a band of crape 
in — for his father, of whose death he had heard a few days 
before. 

‘oO good is his portrait of William (afterward Sir William) 
Johnson, an extraordinary Irishman, who had great influence 
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over the Indians ; and through that influence gave decisive help 
to the British in the struggle with the French : 

He had ambition, energy, an active mind, a tall, strong person, a 
rough, jovial temper, and a quick adaptation tohis surroundings. He 
could drink flip with Dutch boors, or madeira with royal governors. 
He liked the society of the great, would intrigue and flatter when he 
had an end to gain, and foil a rival without looking too closely at the 
means, but compared with the Indian traders who infested the border, 
he was a model of uprightness. He lived by the Mohawk in a fortified 
house which was a stronghold against foes, and a scene of hospital- 
ity to friends, both white and red. Here--for his tastes were not fas- 
tidious—presided for many years a Dutch or German wench, whom 
he finally married ; and after her death a young Mohawk squaw took 
her place. Over his neighbors, the Indians of the Five Nations, and 
of all others of their race with whom he had to deal, he acquired a 
remarkable influence. He liked them, adopted their ways, and treat- 
ed them kindly or sternly as the case required, but always with a jus- 
tice and honesty in strong contrast with the rascalities of the commis- 
sion of Albany traders who had lately managed their affairs, and whom 
y ve Reg detested that one of their chiefs called them ‘ Not men, but 

evils. 

Mr. Parkman has also great power as a landscape-painter, and 
his remarkable experiences have greatly developed that power. 
But this power he has not yet quite under command, as when he 
speaks of ‘that festal evening of the year when jocund Nature 
disrobes herself to wake again refreshed in the joy of her un- 
dying spring.’ It is seldom, however, that Mr. Parkman falls 
into ‘a jocund Nature’ vein. 


Style in Literature. * 
[Robert Louis Stevenson, in The Contemporary Review.] 

Here, then, we have a fresh pattern—a pattern, to speak 
grossly, of letters—which makes the fourth preoccupation of the 
prose writer, and the fifth of the versifier. At times it is very 
delicate and hard to perceive, and then perhaps most excellent 
and winning (I say perhaps) ; but at times again the elements 
of this literal melody stand more boldly forward and usurp the 
ear. It becomes, therefore, somewhat a matter of conscience to 
select examples ; and as I cannot very well ask the reader to 
help me, I shall do the next best by giving him the reason or the 
history of each selection. The two first, one in prose, one in 
verse, I chose without previous analysis, simply as engaging 
passages that had long re-echoed in my ear. 

“I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised 
and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, 
but slinks out of the race where that immortal garland is to be 
run for, not without dust and heat.’+ Down to ‘ virtue,’ the 
current s and y are both announced and repeated unobtrusively, 
and by way of a grace-note that almost inseparable group puf 
is given entire.t The next phrase is a period of repose, almost 
ugly in itself, both s and ~ still audible, and 4 given as the last 
fulfilment of Jvf. In the next four phases, from ‘that never’ 
down to ‘run for,’ the mask is thrown off, and but for a slight 
repetition of the f and v, the whole matter turns, almost too ob- 
trusively, on s and 7 , first s coming to the front, and then 7. 
In the concluding phrase all these favorite letters, and even the 
flat a, a timid preference for which is just perceptible, are dis- 
carded at a blow and in a bundle; and to make the break more 
obvious, every word ends with a dental, and all but one with ¢, 
for which we have been cautiously prepared since the beginning. 
The singular dignity of the first clause, and this hammer-stroke 
of the last, go far to make the charm of this exquisite sentence. 
But it is fair to own that s and » are used a little coarsely. 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan (kéndl) 
A stately pleasure dome decree, (A4d/sr) 
Where Alph the sacred river ran, (kdndlsr) 


Through caverns measureless to man, (Adn/sr) 
Down to a sunless sea. § (ndls) 
Here I have put the analysis of the main group alongside the 
lines ; and the more it is looked at, the more interesting it wili 
seem. But there are further niceties. In lines two and four, 
the current s is most delicately varied with z. In line three, 
the current flat @ is twice varied with the open a, already sug- 
gested in line two, and both times (‘ where’ and ‘ sacred’) in 
conjunction with the current 7. In the same line fand v (a 
harmony in themselves, even when shorn of their comrade #) 
are admirably contrasted. And in line four there is a marked 





* Continued from April 25 and concluded. 

+ Milton. 

$ As pv/ will continue to haunt us through our English examples, take, by way of 
comparison, this Latin verse, of which it forms a chief adornment, and do not hold 
me answerable for the all too Roman freedom of the sense: ‘ Hanc volo, que facilis, 
que A acme neg vagatur.’ 

§ Coleridge. 
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subsidiary m, which again was announced in line two. I stop 
from weariness, for more might yet be said. 

My next example was recently quoted from Shakspeare as an 
example of the poet’s color sense. Now, I do not think litera- 
ture has anything to do with color, or poets anyway the better 
of such a sense; and I instantly attacked this passage, since 
‘purple’ was the word that had so pleased the writer of the 
article, to see if there might not be some literary reason for its 
use. It will be seen that I succeeded amply ; and I am bound 
to say I think the passage* exceptional in Shakspeare—excep- 
tional, indeed, in literature ; but it was not I who chose it. 

The darge she sat i, like a burnished throne 
Burnt on the water : the Zoop was beaten gold, 
Purple the sails and so Purt+fuméd that 
The winds were lovesick with them. 
It may be asked why I have put the f of perfuméd in capitals ; 
and I reply, because this change from / to / is the completion 
of that from 4 to g, already so adroitly carried out. Indeed, the 
whole passage is a monument of curious ingenuity ; and it seems 
scarce worth while to indicate the subsidiary s,/ and w. In the 
same article, a second passage from Shakspeare was quoted, 
once again as an example of his color sense : 
A mole cinque-spotted like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip.t 
It is very curious, very artificial, and not worth while to analyze 
atlength : I leave itto the reader. But before I turn my back on 
Shakspeare, I should like to quote a passage, for my own pleas- 
ure, and for a very model of every technical art : 
But in the wind and tempest of her frown, w. f. v. f. (st) (ow)§ 
Distinction with a loud and powerful fan, w.. f. (st) (ow) Z. 
Puffing at all, winnowes the light away; w. p. f. 4. 
And what hath mass and matter by itself w. f. 2. m. d. 
Lies rich in virtue and unmingled. | v. l,m. 

From these delicate and choice writers I turned with some 
curiosity to a player of the big drum—Macaulay. I had in hand 
the two-volume edition, and I opened at the beginning of the 
second volume, Here was what I read: ‘ The violence of revo- 
lutions is generally proportioned to the degree of the maladmin- 
istration which has produced them, It is therefore not strange 
that the government of Scotland, having been during man 
years greatly more corrupt than the government ‘of England, 
should have fallen with a far heavier ruin. The movement 
against the last king of the house of Stuart was ia England con- 
servative, in Scotland destructive. The English complained not 
of the law, but of the violation of the law.’ This was plain-sail- 
ing enough ; it was our old friend fv/, floated by the liquids in 
a body; but as I read on, and turned the page, and still found 
puf with his attendant liquids, I confess my mind misgave me 
utterly. This could be no trick of Macaulay’s ; it must be the 
nature of the English tongue. In a kind of despair, I turned 
half-way through the volume; and coming upon his lordship 
dealing with General Cannon, and fresh from Claverhouse and 
Killiekrankie, here, with elucidative spelling, was my reward : 

‘Meanwhile the disorders of Zannon’s amp went on infreasing. 
He failed a kouncil of war to konsider what kourse it would be ad- 
visable to ta#e. But as soon as the founcil had met a preliminary 
kuestion was raised. The army was almost eésélusively a Highland 
army. The recent vistory had been won efs/lusively by Highland 
warriors. Great chiefs who had brought si#s or seven hundred 
fighting men into the field, did not think it fair that they should be 
outvoted by gentlemen from Ireland and from the Low Xountries, 
who bore indeed King James’s Zommission, and were 4alled Aolonels 
and aptains, but who were Zolonels without regiments and Aaptains 
without Zompanies.’ 

A moment of /v in all this world of 4’s! It was not the English 
language, then, that was an instrument of one string, but 
Macaulay that was an incomparable dauber. 

It was probably from this barbaric love of repeating the same 
sound, rather than from any design of clearness, that he ac- 
quired his irritating habit of repeating words; I say the one 
rather than the other, because such a trick of the ear is deeper- 
seated and more original in man than any logical consideration. 
Few writers, indeed, are probably conscious of the length to 
which they push this melody of letters. One, writing very dili- 
gently, and only concerned about the meaning of his words and 
the rhythm of his phrases, was struck into amazement by the . 
eager triumph with which he cancelled one expression to substi- 
tute another. Neither changed the sense ; both being monosyl- 
lables, neither could affect the scansion ; and it was only by 
looking back on what he had already written that the mystery 
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was solved: the second word contained an open a, and for 
nearly half a page he had been riding that vowel to the death. 
In practice, I should add, theear is not always so exacting ; 


’ and ordinary writers, in ordinary moments, content themselves 


with avoiding what is harsh, and here and there, upon a rare 
occasion, buttressing a phrase, or linking two together, with a 
patch of assonance or a momentary jingle of alliteration. To 
understand how constant is this pre-occupation of good writers, 
even where its results are least obtrusive, it is only necessary to 
turn to the bad. There, indeed, you will find cacophony 
supreme, the rattle of incongruous consonants only relieved by 
the jaw-breaking hiatus, and whole phrases not to be articulated 
by the powers of man. . 

CONCLUSION.—We may now briefly enumerate the elements 
of style. ‘We have, peculiar to the prose writer, the task of 
keeping his phrases large, rhythmical and pleasing to the ear, 
without ever allowing hon to fall into the strictly metrical : 
agra to the versifier, the task of combining and contrasting 

is double, treble, and quadruple pattern, feet and groups, logic 
and metre—harmonious in diversity : common to both, the task of 
artfully combining the prime elements of language into phrases 
that shall be musical in the mouth; the task of weaving their 
argument into a texture of committed phrases and of rounded 
periods—but this particularly binding in the case of prose : and 
again common to both, the task of choosing apt, explicit, and 
communicative words. We begin to see now what an intricate 
affair is any perfect passage ; how many faculties, whether of 
taste or pure reason, must be held upon the stretch to make it ; 
and why, when it is made, it should afford us so complete a 
pleasure. From the arrangement of according letters, which is 
altogether arabesque and sensual, up to the architecture of the 
elegant and the pregnant sentence, which is a vigorous act of 
the pure intellect, there is scarce a faculty in man but has been 
exercised. We need not wonder, then, if perfect sentences are 
rare, and pérfect pages rarer. 





Charlotte Bronté’s Nurse. 


[J. B., in The Pall Mall Gazette.) 

A FEW months ago there was received into the Bradford work- 
house an old woman who, for the sake of the precious memories 
that she cherishes, and the associations of which she is the last 
remaining link, ought to have been saved from such a fate. Her 
name is Nancy “Wainwright, and her claim to public sympathy 
rests on the fact that she was the nurse of Charlotte Bronté, her 
sisters, Emily and Anne, and the intractable Branwell. Nancy 
Wainwright, who is in her eighty-second year, is the only person 
now living who can recall, from personal contact and observa- 
tion, the precocious childhood and early intellectual yearnings 
of that little family group which, first in the obscurity of the 
parsonage at Thornton, and afterwards in the dreary moorside 
residence at Haworth, showed evidences of that strong genius 
which was destined to set its mark upon English literature for 
all time. 

It was on a dull afternoon in the month of November that I 
paid a visit to the old nurse, the master of the house kindly in- 
troducing me to her, and leaving me free to converse with her 
as I pleased. I was showninto a long, well-lighted room, whose 
whitewashed walls and much-scrubbed wooden floor had their 
bareness atoned for by their scrupulous cleanliness. Down each 
side of the apartment was a row of beds, their iron framework 
relieved by sheets and pillows of snowy whiteness. A few plants 
stood on the window-ledges, and the mantel-shelf was adorned 
with bunches of artificial flowers in vases. There was a bright 
fire burning, and across the hearth was a bit of carpet. Some 
wooden seats were placed within reach of the fireglow, and on 
these from time to time a female inmate or two would come and 
sit in wistful aimlessness, wondering, perhaps, why their tellow- 
pauper, Nancy Wainwright, should be accommodated with an 
armchair while they sat on uncushioned benches, and why she 
should have visitors to cheer and comfort her while they had to 
linger on friendless and alone. The cry of a baby drew my 
attention to a pale-faced woman who sat on one of the beds. I 
inquired about her, and was informed that she had been forced 
there to taste life’s bitterness because a worthless husband had 
deserted her for a worthless woman, leaving her to bring her 
child into the world within the walls of the poorhouse. The 
woman had been rendering return for shelter by scrubbing the 
floors, and now, as she pressed her infant to her breast, finding 
it the only consolation left to her, I sat and talked with Charlotte 
Bronté’s nurse. I shook the hands which had fondled and caressed 
the Bronté sisters in their infancy ; I listened to the voice which 
had in turn soothed, chidden, encouraged, and reproved those 
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* marvellous girls ;’ I looked on the eyes which had looked into 
those of the authors of ‘Jane Eyre,’ ‘Wuthering Heights,’ - 
and ‘The Tenant of Wildfell Hall,’ and, without giving way 
to undue sentimentality, could not help feeling that public in- 
gratitude was to some extent answerable for her being in this 
condition. We can give of our wealth to the support of the 
remotest descendants of some of our famous men and women, 
but no hand is stretched torth to rescue trom the degradation of 
the workhouse one who was near and dear to, and cared for 
to the last by, the Brontés, of whose household she for many 
years formed a part. When we consider how little would have 
sufficed to have kept this woman of over eighty years of age in 
rivate comfort for the short portion of life that may remain to 
er, a sense of shame almost rises within one. . 

Nancy Wainwright, however, does not bemoan her lot ; the 
only thing that escapes her in the nature of a complaint is the 
remark that if any of the Brontés had been alive they would not 
have seen her taken to the workhouse. She says she is happy 
and comfortable, and certainly, as she sits there, wearing a 
clean print gown and ‘check’ apron, her pleasant, homely 
tace enclosed in a white frilled cap, a small woollen shawl 
thrown across her shoulders, and her hands resting upon her 
knees, she seems far more contented than the poor mother who 
sits sighing over her baby at the other end of the room. 

Nancy never tires of talking of the Brontés. The remem- 
brance of them is as sunshine to her declining years. She was 
twelve years of age when Mr. Bronté engaged her as nurse girl, 
Charlotte being her first charge. She acted in the same capac- 
ity to Branwell, Emily, and Anne, all of whom were born at 
the Thornton Parsonage. When the family removed to Haworth 
she accompanied them, remaining with them many years as 
cook, her younger sister taking her place in the nursery. She 
has many stories to relate of the kindly disposition of Charlotte, 
the wilfulness of Branwell, the hot temper of Emily, and the 
tenderness of Anne. When ‘ distinguished ’ visitors came, she 
says it was always a matter of difficulty to keep Charlotte from 
silently stealing into the drawing-room, and when they had 
gone she would criticise their appearance, manner, and speech 
with such cleverness that her father would often laugh heartily 
in spite of the utmost efforts to restrain himself. ‘ Branwell 
was a good lad enough,’ she says, ‘ until the serpent beguiled 
him,’ and she thinks he has been ‘ made out to be a good deal 
worse than he really was.’ Nancy could ‘ manage him’ better 
than any one else when his fits of fury were on him, and Bran- 
well seemed to have a real affection for his old nurse. He 
often wanted to paint her portrait, but she always declined on 
the score that she did not consider herselt good-looking enough. 
Of Emily and her dog Keeper, an animal of the bull and mas- 
tiff-breed, she can tell one or two stories, but none so good as 
that which Mrs. Gaskell relates of the subjugation of the dog 
when its mistress punished it for taking its repose on the beds. 
There is extant a drawing of the head of Keeper made by 
Emily Bronté herself. It is in the possession of Miss Brooks- 
bank, of Bradford, and is here reproduced. Nancy did not 
regard Mrs. Gaskell very favorably. Her ‘Life of Charlotte 
Bronté’ incensed her very much, as it well might, for in it 
Nancy and her sister were styled ‘two wasteful servants,’ while 
Mr. Bronté, according to Nancy’s notions, was outrageously 
misrepresented. Mr. Bronté himself completely cleared Nancy 
and her sister from the aspersions which had been cast upon 
them, and in subsequent editions of the ‘ Life’ they were not 
repeated. She says, ‘A kinder master than Mr. Bronté never 
drew breath.’ She was one of the chief mourners with Char- 
lotte’s husband, Mr. Nicholls, when on the 7th of June, 1861, 
the old man was laid in the grave. Mr. Nicholls has since then 
taken up his abode at Banagher in Ireland, and, after marrying 
again, has relinquished the clergyman’s calling for that of gentle- 
man farmer. Nancy hoped I was no connection of Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s, and with some show of ye ree asked whether I didn’t 
think she (Nancy) was ‘ better able to speak to her old master’s 
character than any book-writer.’ Mr. Bronté presented a 
‘ roasting-jack’ to Nancy while on his deathbed, and, after her 
marriage, Charlotte sho ompy | wrote to and visited her. At one 
time she had refused £5 for aletter of Charlotte’s, but as poverty 
pressed more closely upon her she was compelled to part with 
allher loved relics, and was ultimately glad to accept her pres- 
ent asylum in the workhouse. 

Nancy tells a story which shows Charlotte’s goodness of heart 
in a strong light. Nancy had a brother who had literary aspira- 
tions. He wrotesome poems, and went over to Haworth to sub- 
mit them to the author of ‘ Jane Eyre.’ This was in the summer 
of 1853, when she was at the height of her fame. Immediately 
she saw the young man she said, ‘ Why, you are Nancy’s brother,’ 
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although she had never seen him before. She read his poems, 
heard all his plans, and, after telling him how she and her 
sisters had published poems at a loss, did her best to dissuade 
him from his project. The next day she sent him a letter, again 
urging him not to publish. A few weeks later, the young man 
received a letter bearing the crest of the Earl of Carlisle, an 
earnest patron of literature. The letter contained an enclosure 
of £5. The connection between the visit of Nancy’s brother to 
Haworth and that letter was not far to seek. 

Nancy retains all her faculties, and finds her greatest comfort 
in talking of the days she passed with the Brontés. Her life is 
not unhappy ; still, it would be pleasant to think that she had 
been put in a position that ensured her something better, when 
the end shall come, than a pauper’s grave, 





Current Criticism 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CAMEL :—There is rather a neat 
story which illustrates the characteristics of three nations 
which have made their mark in science. It runs as follows: A 
certain scientific society offered a prize tor the best description 
of a camel. Three competitors entered—an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, and a German, The Englishman went to Africa, 
saw a camel, returned home, and wrote his description. The 
Frenchman got all the zoological works he could lay his hands 
on, read up all they contained about the camel, and wrote his 
description. There was a famous zoological garden in the Ger- 
man’s native city, and it contained several camels ; but the Ger. 
man did not go to the garden and look at them. He shut him- 
self up in his study and evolved from his inner consciousness 
the description of the camel which took the prize. Mr. Thomas 
combines che peculiar traits of the three. He goes to see the 
camel, he reads about the camel, and he evolves the camel from 
his inner consciousness, the camel being in his case a Beethoven 
symphony, a Gluck overture, a selection from a Wagner music 
drama, or some other musical composition.— Gustav Kobbé, in 
Harper's Weekly. 





ENGLAND’S GREATEST SCHOLAR SINCE PORSON :—The an- 
nouncement of the death at the age of sixty-five of the first of Eng- 
lish scholars must have been a painful surprise not only to the 
immediate circle of his friends at Cambridge, but to all who are 
interested in the progress of philology in Europe. England has 
lost the greatest scholar she has produced since Porson. In the 
pee of the new development which Latin philology has re- 
ceived in the present century, next to the names of Madvig, 
Ritschl and Mommsen will be mentioned the name of Munro. 
—— Andrew Johnstone Munro was born at Elgin, in Scot- 
land, in 1819. He was educated at Shrewsbury School, and was 
one of the most brilliant pupils trained by that most eminent of 
teachers, Dr. Kennedy. From Shrewsbury he went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and was placed second in the Classical 
Tripos of 1842, in which year Denman was first. 1n 1843 he 
became Fellow of Trinity, and was one of the Seniors at the 
time of his death. It was as a composer of Latin and Greek 
verses that his name first became known to the world of English 
scholars.—R. Ellis, in The Academy. 





Two KINDs OF EXTRACTs :—During the last two years I have, 
from time to time, been worried by persons calling themselves 
literary extractors. The worry takes this form: Enclosures of 
reviews cut from journals of all kinds, along with testimonials 
and subscription forms. The nuisance grows serious, For in- 
stance, I am here for my health. I have been ill—not long since 
dangerously ill—for many months, and I require rest and a 
mind at ease. Yet how do these literary extractors serve me ? 
I receive from Brown a cutting of a review of my last novel ; 
from Jones next day (for whose letter 1 am charged a penny) I 
receive the same cutting; and the same cutting soon after 
reaches me from Robinson! If these gentlemen only knew the 
nature of the physic the doctors require me to swallow they 
would not, I am sure, complicate my disorder by ¢heir extracts. 
Of abuse one is pretty certain to see all that is printed. Why, 
then, create a calling that accentuates the dose by iteration ? 
For ages it has been the privilege of good-natured friends to tell 
one how and where one is mangled ; but nowadays one gets the 
news from strangers along with proposals tor fees! I know not 
whether others suffer as I do—I mean as regards this impertinent 
obtrusion of ‘ notices ;’ but for my own part I would like Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson to believe that, on the whole, I hear rather 
more of my books than I would willingly pay to know.—W. 
Clark Russell, in The Atheneum. 
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Notes 


‘ AN INDIAN SUMMER’ is the title of a new serial by Mr. W. 
D. Howells, publication of which will be begun in the i num- 
ber of Harper's Monthly. 

—Capt. F. V. Greene, whose essay on the present crisis in 
Anglo-Russian affairs fills our first page this week, was prone 
with the Russian army during the war with Turkey in 1877-78. 
His work on ‘ Army Life in Russia’ was an outgrowth of the 
experience gained at that time. In England, as elsewhere, it 
was very well received—so well, indeed, that The Atheneum 
was obliged to expose a native author who paid it the compli- 
ment of wholesale plagiarism. 

—A fully illustrated edition of ‘ The Russians at the Gates of 
Herat’ is published by Harper & Bros. 

—William Westal, the author of the two novels ‘ The Old 
Factory’ and ‘Red Ryvington,’ was the collaborator of Step- 
niak, author of ‘Underground Russia,’ in the ra of 
‘Russia under the Tsar,’ which was published yesterday by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The book throws a strong light upon 
the relations of the Russian Government to the industrial life of 
the people, and will be sad reading to political economists. 

—J. R. Osgood & Co. have just published the frst of a series 
of little books on Timely Topics. The subject is ‘England and 
Russia in Asia,’ and the author is Mr. George Makepeace 
Towle. It does not appear that Mr. Towle has ever travelled in 
the countries he describes, or that he has any special qualifica- 
tions for his task beyond the habit of making compilations trom 
books of reference. His little summary of the historical events 
of the last two centuries in Asia is not remarkable for its spirit 
or originality, and is by no means free from errors and misstate- 
ments. He expresses quite freely his sympathy with England, 
and bids ‘ God-speed to the arms of our mother isle.’ 

—The sixth and last concert of the Symphony Society’s season 
will be given this (Saturday) evening, at the Academy of Music. 
The soloist will be Master Michael Banner, who will play selec- 
tions from Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski. Felix Draeseke’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 in F will be heard for the first time in this country ; 
and Beethoven’s overture ‘ Leonore’ No. 3 and selections from 
Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus’ will round out the programme. 

—The London Academy, noting the fact that we printed Mr. 
Henry Irving’s Harvard address in full, observes that the ad- 
dress ‘ displays a literary skill which Mr. Irving’s former appear- 
ances in print had certainly not prepared us to find.’ 

—Three hundred copies of Washington Gladden’s ‘ Things 
New and Old’ have been sold to a London bookseller. 


—Rowell’s ‘ American Newspaper Directory ’ for 1885, issued 
yesterday, shows an increase of 823 since last year in the number 
of periodicals published in the United States and Canada, the 
present total being 14,147. Of these 12,973 are issued in the 
States. 

—The American Committee of the Statue of Liberty have 
prepared a miniature statuette, an exact counterpart of the 
original, six inches in height, the figure being made of bronze 
and the pedestal of nickel silver, which they offer to subscribers 
throughout the United States for $1 each. Remittances should 
be addressed to Richard Butler, Secretary, 33 Mercer Street, 
New York. The committee are also prepared to furnish a 
model, twelve inches in height, at $5 each, delivered. 

—‘ Historical Lights,’ a book of extracts, compiled by Charles 
E. Little ; the third volume of Parker’s ‘ Apostolic Life ;’ ‘ Sun- 
rise on the Soul,’ by Dr. Hugh Smith Carpenter ; ‘ Elijah the 
Reformer: A Ballad Epic,’ by Dr. George Lansing Taylor ; and 
‘The Coming of the Lord,’ by Dr. John C, Rankin, are in the 
press ot Funk & Wagnalls. ' 

—Mr. Howard Pyle, the artist, has turned his hand to fiction, 
and Messrs. Scribner will publish in a few days a novel by him 
entitled ‘ Within the Capes ’—“‘ a sea-tale of the old school, iull of 
adventure and incident.’ 

—The bound volume of Zhe Century which has just made its 
appearance—the twenty-fourth—will attract more attention than 
any of its predecessors, as containing the first six instalments of 
the now famous War Series. But for persons who care little for 
wars and rumors of wars, or reminiscences however thrilling of 
battles on sea or land—and there are many such, though they 
are far outnumbered by those who revel in such reading—there 
is abundant provision in the nearly 1000 pages of this book. 
Here, for instance, are Henry James’s ‘ Bostonians,’ whether 
actual or typical—whether sketched from the life or evolved 
from the gentieman’s inner consciousness ; Mr. Howells’s ‘ Silas 
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Lapham’ and ‘Florentine Mosaics;’ Prof. Langley’s ‘New 
Astronomy ;’ General Colston’s ‘Land of the False Prophet,’ 
which has already lost its timeliness though not its interest : 
Mr. Janvier’s short stories ; the Webster and O’Conor reminis- 
cences ; a flood of poetry, and a gallery of fine engravings. And 
running through and behind all, not the actual thunders, but the 
reverberating echoes of the fights that were fought now nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. 

—The first four of the ten volumes.of the Stedman-Hutchinson 
* Library of American Literature’ are ready for the press. The 
publication of this monumental work will be waited for impa- 
tiently. 

—The current number of Harger’s Weekly has an article on 
the Rev. Mr. Rainsford and his work, by Mr. E. Cholmeley- 
_-- A page of illustrations accompanies the text, showing 

ow some of the work is done. Mr. Rainstord is the rector of 
St. George’s, in Stuyvesant Square, and has built up the parish 
into one of the most flourishing in the city. 

—Mr. Whitehouse has been obliged to postpone his Matinée 
Archéologique, to fulfil a prior engagement with the Albany In- 
stitute, which has selected the same day. 

—It is not quite possible to decide whether ‘ Romer, King of 
Norway, and Other Dramas,’ by Adair Welcker, (Sacramento : 
Press of Lewis & Johnston) have been written in earnest, as 
genuine dramas, or in jest, as parodies to show that the dra- 
matic is not the instinctive form of present literary effect. If 
earnest, they are a little dull ; if parodies, they are pretty good. 

—In the next number of Zhe Genealogist William Rendle, 
F.R.C.S., will a the interesting story of his search for 
*clews and particulars as to John Harvard,’ the founder of the 
university. 

—Mr. Swinburne’s new tragedy, ‘ Mariano Faliero,’ is dedi- 
cated to Aruelio Saffi, the Italian patriot. This will indicate 
that the striking chapter of Venetian history upon which the 
drama is based has been treated in some measure politically. 
ae chronicle, however, has been faithfully followed as to inci- 

ents. 

—Miss Jean Ingelow’s latest volume, now in the press of Rob- 
erts Bros., is said to be more like her first than anything she has 
done in the meantime. 

—The London Literary World hears that Mr. Frederick J. 
Fargus (‘ Hugh Conway ’) has been seriously ill at Monte Caro. 
He had been spending a holiday of two months in the South of 
Europe, chiefly at Rome, and arrived at Monte Carlo a month 
ago on his way home. He had not been in the place many 
hours before symptoms of typhoid fever developed themselves. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Fargus was with her husband. 

—A new volume by the Rev. R. Heber Newton, entitled 
*Philistinism : Plain Words Concerning Certain Forms of Un- 
belief,’ is published by the Putnams. 

—‘In the article in THE CriTIC of April 18th headed ‘‘ Un- 
married Literary Women’ and quoted from 7he Medical Record,’ 
writes E. W., ‘there are two mistakes. George Sand had éwoa 
children—a son and a daughter ; and Mrs. Somerville was twice 
married and had children by both marriages—I believe only one 
by the first, but have not her Life by me to refer to; I am, how- 
ever, sure of the fact, though not of the number.’ 

—Drawings of the paintings exhibited at the Academy by 
those clever young artists, Leon and Percy Moran, form the 
frontispiece of this month’s Art Amateur. 


—Good Housekeeping, published by Clark W. Bryan & Co., 
has just made its appearance, and fulfills the promises of its 
prospectus, The size and typographical appearance are those 
of Zhe Paper World, published by the same house. The con- 
tributions, whether in poetry or prose, have each a homely bear- 
ing, and the whole aim of the magazine is to raise housekeeping 
to the rank of an art or ascience. The idea is an admirable 
one, and we wish Good Housekeeping all success, 


—Charles L. Norton’s interesting series of papers on ‘ Political 
Americanisms’ is concluded in the May Magazine of American 
History. W. ©. Griffis has a graphic sketch of Commodore 
Perry in the same journal. 


—There has been some inquiry as to the authorship and date 
of publication of a poem entitled ‘Non Omnis Moriar.’ One 
with that title was published in Seba Smith’s weekly, Ze Rover, 
a New York periodical, some time in 1844 or '45, by Richard 
Henry Stoddard, and was the latter’s first printed poem. The 
title as given by a literary contemporary a few weeks ago—* Non 
Omnes Moriar’—was, of course, a misquotation of Horace’s 


famous line. 
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The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. ] 

QUESTIONS. 


_No. 935.—Can you tell me what author placed over his study door, as a 
hint to visitors, the inscription ‘Be short?’ 
Rocuester, Minn. J. W. B. 


No. 936.—Who is the author of the following, and where can the entire 
poem be found? 


Ten thousand stars are in the sky, 
Ten thousand in thesea,.... 
For every wave with dimpled face 
That looked upon the air, 
Had caught a star in its embrace 
And held it trembling there. 
I quote from memory, and the foregoing is all I can recall. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y J.C. 


No. 937.—Can you tell me where to find a poem by Tom Hood begin- 
ning 
Friends, when you think I am like to die, 
Carry me where the sea is roaring; 
There on my last bed let melie, 
And list to the long waves landward pouring. 
It does not appear in my copy of his poems. 


New York Ciry. C. H.C. 


No. 938.—1. Where can I obtain, and at what price, in single-volume 
editions, the complete works of the following authors: Southey’s poems, 
Allan Ramsay’s, James Hogg’s, Mrs. Judson’s (Fanny Forrester), and the 
sonnets of Petrarch ?——2. Can any one tell me who is the author, and where 
I can obtain a copy, of a poem beginning. 

O come to the South, sweet beautiful one ; 
*Tis the home of the heart, the shrine of the sun? 
It was published in the 7ribune some twelve years ago. 
JACKSON, TENN. L. A. Parmar, 


[{1. Southey’s poems, $1.50, New York: George Routledge & Son. Ram- 
say’s, in 2 vols., at $5, may be ordered through Scribner & Welford. 
Hogg’s, 60 to 90 cents, Philadelphia: Porter & Cuates. Petrarch’s Sonnets, 


$2, Bohn’s Library, New York: Scribner & Welford.] 





No. 939.—I lately used the i ‘It warms the cockles of my heart,’ 
and was immediately asked ‘whereI gotit.’ I have heard it all my life, 
but cannot trace its origin. Can you help me? 


Houokvus, New Jersey. R. W. H. 





No. 940.—1. Near the beginning of ‘The Magazines for April,’ in Tue 
Critic March 28, an allusion was made to ‘Nutcracker and Sugardolly.’ 
Can you, or any of your readers, tell me in what book I can find the story, 
and where a copy can be obtained? 1. I desire also to get upon the track of 
a children’s story-book, published many years ago, containing, besides oth- 
er matter, an English version of Octave Feuillet’s ‘Adventures of Punchi- 
nello,’ fantastically illustrated. 

STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 

[Nutcracker and Sugardolly are characters in a aes by Aunt Fanny (Mrs. 
Frances Barrow), which we read in our childhood with great delight. The name 
of the book.we don’t remember ; but ‘Aunt Fanny’s Story-Book for Boys and Girls,’ 
may be it. This title appears on Messrs. Appleton’s list, but they haven’t a copy 


J. H. W. 


of the book.] 


ANSWERS, 


No. 785.—A correspondent in Tue Critic of January 24 writes that 
‘Supernatural Religion’ was the work of Prof. Francis W. Newman, of the 
London University. Now is this an ascertained, admitted fact, or merely 
another ‘ guess at truth?’ The work has been so often erroneously attrib- 
uted, that I am somewhat slow to believe, and would really like to know, if 
the great secret has actually transpired ? 

Lyncusure, Va. T. 





No. 883.—The discussion and vote on the subject of the ten noblest 
novels available to English readers has been reprinted from Unityand pub- 
lished by the Colegrove Book Co. of Chicago, as ‘ Unity Leaflet No. 9.’ The 
price is ten cents. 





No. 927.—We will let C. D. have a copy of ‘ Unorthodox London’ for 
two dollars and postage. Curries, Urnam & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 





No. 933.—The translation of these lines is not difficult, with one tri- 
fling alteration. ‘Ut, postbella, Policella de Capella Jacobo, fundatoris 
filio, referretur, deprecetur; Cujus pater, primus Jatifundi stator, extat 
grande precio.’ ‘Pray that Policella de Capeila may, at the close of the war, 
return to James (de Capella) the son of the founder ; whose father, the first 
founder of this estate, still lives in high esteem.’ Ww. 

New York Ciry. 





Over Ove In Suven of those insured under the Accident Policies of Tuk Trav- 
ELERS, ef Hartford, Conn., in 1884, was killed or injured by accident,‘and received 
Cash Benefits. 








